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JESUS AS A THINKER. 



By Ernest D. Burton, 
The University of Chicago. 

The gospels of the New Testament do not speak of Jesus as 
a thinker. They call him prophet, teacher, savior, Christ, lord ; 
and those aspects of his nature and forms of his activity which 
these terms set forth evidently occupied the attention of his 
contemporaries and followers to the exclusion, in large part, of 
his character distinctly as a thinker. Yet, the gospels testify 
that Jesus zvas a thinker. Their record of his teaching bears 
most unequivocal testimony that, far from fulfilling the rabbinic 
ideal of a scholar, one who could receive exactly what his 
teacher taught and transmit it unchanged to others, Jesus con- 
stantly drew, in his teaching, not from a mind stored with the 
thoughts of others, but out from the depths ol his own thought. 
Even his contemporaries perceived this and exclaimed that he 
taught them with authority, and not as the scribes. Subsequent 
generations, with clearer recognition of his intellectual character, 
have willingly or unwillingly enrolled him among the world's 
thinkers, and his right to be so counted has becon.e increasingly 
clear, as by its intrinsic power his thought has more and more 
dominated the thinking of the world. 

But the purpose of this paper is not to vindicate the concep- 
tion of Jesus implied in its title, or directly to discuss the cor- 
rectness or value of his judgments and teachings, but to 
consider the range of his thought and the characteristics of his 
thinking from a psychological point of view. 

i. If the records of our gospels reflect correctly the range 
of his teaching, and if the range of his teaching indicates also 
the scope of his thinking, then it must be recognized that Jesus 
confined his thought almost exclusively to religious and moral 
themes. On questions of history, of physical or mental science, 
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Jesus has nothing to say. Even upon those matters of science 
and philosophy which stand in closest relation with morals and 
religion he is silent. On the eternity of matter, the nature of 
creation, the origin of the human soul, and its essential immor- 
tality, the ultimate source of moral evil — on these he has 
left no message for men. On questions of history, including 
those pertaining to the history of literature, he has no distinc- 
tive message. He used the language of current opinion, but 
whether because he held those opinions correct, or, holding no 
opinion on the subject, chose to adopt the current phraseology, 
need not here be discussed. It is clear — and this is all that is 
pertinent to our present purpose — that he laid no stress on 
these matters, gave no indication that he had a burden of pro- 
phetic message or of personal thought on them. He was con- 
cerned to tell men about God, not the infinite and the absolute, 
but the Heavenly Father, the holy, the righteous, the good ; 
about themselves, their sin, the duty ot repentance, the possi- 
bility of forgiveness ; their relation to God above, and to him- 
self as God's Son and revealer ; their attitude toward their 
fellow-men, and their conduct in relation to them ; the kingdom 
of God already established among men, and destined to attain 
perfection hereafter ; the vast importance of the present, the 
possibilities of eternal blessedness and irreparable loss. These 
are the themes of his discourse ; if his words reflect his thought, 
these are the central themes of his thinking. 

But let not this be understood as an assertion that the horizon 
of Jesus' thought was narrow, or his intellectual vision short. 
His thinking was intensive rather than discursive, remarkable 
rather for profound insight into the matters with which he dealt 
than for the great variety of them. Yet, this very limitation of 
his thought was due, we are led to believe, to his recognition of 
the central significance of those matters on which he chose to 
speak. Certain it is, at least, that the themes of his discourse 
are those which have proved themselves of most permanent 
interest and of most fundamental importance to mankind, and 
that his treatment of these was at the same time profound and 
broad. Let his conception of the kingdom of God serve as a 
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single illustration. The term no doubt he found ready-made to 
his hand, but representing in the mind of his contemporaries 
a conception neither very broad nor very elevated. By the 
alchemy of his thought he purified it of its militarism and its 
materialism, made it centrally religious and ethical, and at 
the same time most broadly human, embracing all human con- 
duct and relationships ; he broke down its bounds of nationalism 
and made it world-wide in its scope ; and, by these enlargements 
and elevations of the conception, justified and clarified the 
belief in its unending perpetuity. Alexander dreamed of world- 
wide empire ; Plato had his conception of the ideal state ; More, 
and multitudes of social philosophers and dreamers after him, 
have pictured their Utopias. But Jesus' conception of the king- 
dom of God, set forth in a few parables and pregnant sentences, 
remains at once the most perfect, the most comprehensive, the 
most ideal, and the most practical conception of an order of 
human society that human words have yet expressed. 

2. The thinking of Jesus was petietrative and germinal rather 
than systematic ; dealt with central and regulative principles 
rather than with the construction of a system of thought. There 
have been among the thinkers of the past men of at least two 
distinguishable types of mind — the poetic or prophetic, and the 
organizing or scholastic. The thinkers of the former class 
have sought above all things to grasp and to communicate cer- 
tain central, germinal principles ; the elaboration of a system of 
thought which should embody, harmonize, and apply these 
principles has never been their ambition. Such, broadly speak- 
ing, were Socrates among the ancients and Emerson among the 
moderns. Other minds, not less great in their own way, have 
been moved by the organizing impulse ; to them a truth has 
been but half a truth until they have found its relation to other 
truth, and woven it into their system. Such, in a measure, was 
Aristotle ; such certainly have been many of our modern theo- 
logians. There can be no question to which class Jesus 
belongs. He was not a schoolman, but a prophet ; not a system- 
maker, but a thinker, a seer. He elaborated no system of 
morals, of theology, or of worship. Neither the mutual adjust- 
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ments of truths to one another, nor even the exact and formal 
definition of them, seem to have been matters of great moment 
to him. Those realms where truths meet and seemingly limit 
one another, those frontiers which are the delight of the casuist 
and the speculative theologian, seem to have had no attraction 
for him. With a strong preference — characteristic of the 
prophet — for concrete rather than abstract statement, with a 
neglect of those qualifications and caveats with which the school- 
man seeks after exactness, he put forth his teachings in the form 
of rules of action or bold figures of speech, careless, apparently, 
that the superficial hearer would be certain to mistake shell for 
kernel, and stumble at the impossibility of literal obedience, and 
that the system-maker would find certain great areas unfilled, 
and others apparently occupied with contradictory propositions. 
The parable, with its one central truth, ignoring alike all other 
truths and the problem of applying this one, and exposed to the 
constant danger of over-interpretation ; the unqualified com- 
mand, stumbling-block to literalists ever since ; the striking para- 
dox ; the bold figure certain to create perplexity, but certain for 
this very reason to be remembered — these are the favorite forms 
of Jesus' speech. Elaborated discourse, closely reasoned and 
moving on from step to step with the exactness and dullness of a 
logician — he is never represented as speaking after this fashion. 
If his speech reflects his thought, it shows, not indeed that he 
had never thought out the applications of his principles to con- 
duct — -his life shows that he had — still less that he had not 
unified the relatively central principles which lay back of his 
aphorisms in those still more ultimate — there is clear evidence 
that he had done this also — but that he cared far more for cen- 
tral principles than for the adjustment of them to one another 
or the organization of them into a svstem. 

Here again the conception of the kingdom furnishes a perti- 
nent illustration. Central to all his teaching as this thought is, 
there is nowhere in his teaching so much as an outline sketch of 
it as a whole. Its strategetic points, so to speak, are seized, and 
the real limits of the kingdom and its essential nature thus fixed. 
But this is all. The early church scarcely recognized the breadth 
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of the conception itself or the determinative character of the 
points fixed by Jesus. Mere exegesis and reflection have always 
stumbled at the attempt to fill in the details ; it is preeminently 
true here that the willingness to do and even the actual attempt 
to do are the indispensable conditions of a practical interpreta- 
tion of the teaching. But each honest attempt to realize in 
action the ideal of Jesus, only pregnantly set forth in his words, 
has both justified the conception itself and opened the way to 
another advance step in its interpretation. 

3. Jesus was thoroughly independetit in his thinking. Through 
and through conservatism is a comparatively easy position to 
maintain. Out and out radicalism is scarcely more difficult 
when once the mind is made up to break with the past and take 
the cold plunge into the sea of negations. Genuine independ- 
ence is possible only to a great mind. Jesus did his work as a 
public teacher when the minds of men in Palestine were for the 
most part held in the grip of a hard and dead traditionalism. 
The "dead hand" of a stupid, unspiritual, unintellectual tradi- 
tionalism was upon the whole generation, stifling thought and 
aspiration. In such a time Jesus stood forth, not to denounce 
and deny all that traditionalism stood for, not to accept and 
teach it, but with deep discrimination to reaffirm what his 
clear vision saw to be true, to deny what he saw to be false, to 
give men a wholly new point of view from which to try both 
old and new. He was not, indeed, alone in his opposition to the 
Pharisaic traditionalism. Sadducees and Essenes, too, were dis- 
senters from the dominant school of thought. But toward them 
also he assumed the same independence of position which he 
took toward Phariseeism. Less in sympathy with Sadduceeism 
than even with Phariseeism, more in agreement with Essenism 
than with either, he was neither Pharisee, Sadducee, nor Essene, 
neither anti-Pharisee, anti-Sadducee, anti-Essene, nor even eclec- 
tic. With the calmness of absolute independence, and of abso- 
lute certainty, he stood alone and spoke to men from the depth 
of his own perceptions and convictions. 

But the independence of Jesus was not an independence of 
his contemporaries only. It was an independence of his prede- 
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cessors in prophetic office also. Jesus assumes a position, not 
above Phariseeism and Sadduceeism and Essenism only, but 
above the prophets and law-givers of the Old Testament also. 
This is by no means to say — what would be very far from true — 
that he placed the Old Testament on the same level with Phar- 
iseeism. On the contrary, while he condemned Phariseeism as 
hollow at heart and fair only on the outside, he pronounced the 
morals and religion of the Old Testament to be fundamentally 
and essentially right and permanent. "Think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets. I came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the 
law till all things be accomplished." Yet, in this very act of 
setting the seal of his approval upon the Old Testament, he 
assumes the position of superiority to it. He speaks, not as one 
who, being subject to the Old Testament, is bound to accept and 
repeat its teachings, whatever they may be, but as one who, 
being competent to pass judgment on it, pronounces it good. 
And this attitude is made still clearer by the way in which he 
deals with the specific commandments of the Old Testament. 
Alike in respect to such moral matters as retaliation and resist- 
ance, oaths and truthfulness, and the perpetuity of the marriage 
bond, and such external matters as fasting, ceremonial cleanness, 
and the Sabbath, he takes a different position from that which is 
maintained in some parts of the Old Testament. Though in all 
these matters dealing directly with the current Pharisaic teach- 
ing — apparently he never discussed historical questions as such, 
not even the question whether the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment were authoritative for their own time — he yet corrected 
these current opinions, not by appeal to the Old Testament as 
final authority, but, making himself the authority, laid down 
principles which went deeper than a revision or abolition of the 
Pharisaic teachings, and carried with them a revision of the 
Old Testament statutes themselves. The Christian church 
long ago surrendered circumcision, because the apostle Paul 
emphatically and explicitly rejected it. It has, theoretically at 
least, accepted the teaching of Jesus concerning divorce, because 
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of like explicitness of statement. It has been far less consist- 
ent and unanimous in the acceptance of the teaching of Christ 
concerning some other matters, such, for example, as fasting and 
the Sabbath, because that which lies upon the surface is only a 
criticism of Phariseeism ; and it has often most astonishingly 
failed to perceive the principle which underlay Christ's teaching 
on all these matters, and has been singularly slow to recog- 
nize the attitude which in his treatment of these matters Jesus 
assumes toward the Old Testament as such. The fact that, while 
Jesus emphatically affirms the authority and perpetuity of the 
Old Testament, he yet, in close connection with such affirmation, 
lays down principles which require a revision or abolition of Old 
Testament statutes is doubly significant. It shows — what indeed 
is implied in his summation of the law and prophets of the Old 
Testament in its one central ethical principle of love (Matt. 
7:12; 22:40) — that his approval is of the ethical principles 
which pervade and dominate the Old Testament, not of all its 
detailed statutes, and, at the same time, that alike in approval and 
in criticism he did not put himself in intellectual subjection to the 
law, bound to teach only in consistency with it, but assumed the 
position of one who, possessing a more ultimate standard of 
truth and a more perfect knowledge of the mind of God than 
the prophets of old, stood above them, and passed judgment on 
their teachings. 

4. The thinking of Jesus was eminently positive and con- 
structive. As has already been intimated, his thinking was revo- 
lutionary in a sense. It contained the germs of truth which were 
destined in their development to bring about such a transfer of 
emphasis, even as compared with that of the religion of the Old 
Testament, as would abolish religious institutions that had stood 
for centuries. It is not less true that his clear enunciation of 
principles was to work a change scarcely less than revolutionary 
in the world's conception of the nature of religion and of 
morality. Yet the thinking of Jesus is not negative, and not 
iconoclastic. He does not batter down institutions or systems 
of thought. He plants a germ of truth which is destined by its 
positive character to undermine and overthrow both. But it is 
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to do this by creating new thought and new institutions. And 
Jesus clearly recognized that this process was to be slow and long, 
and that meantime men cannot be left without shelter or anchor- 
age. He compared his teaching to the seed, the harvest from 
which cannot be gathered till the consummation of the age, to 
the leaven that works in the lump till the whole is leavened. 
He opposed the teaching as well as the practice of the Pharisees. 
Yet at the close of his ministry he bade men not to break with 
Phariseeism (Matt. 23: 1, 2). Recognizing at the same time the 
essential vices of the teaching of the Pharisees, and their posi- 
tion as in fact and of necessity the leaders of the people, clearly 
perceiving both the ultimate destinv of his own teaching to 
undermine and displace that of the scribes, and the necessity that 
his teaching, expressed almost entirely in germ and principle 
only, should overthrow Phariseeism only as it should replace it 
by nobler ethics and purer religion and better institutions, he 
chose to leave Phariseeism in outward possession of the field 
rather than to precipitate intellectual and moral anarchy by out- 
and-out iconoclasm. Toward the Old Testament and those Jewish 
institutions which embodied its legislation he was, of course, far 
more conservative. He knew that one greater than the temple 
had come, and predicted the overthrow of the temple and its 
ritual ; but he never attacked temple worship, and even indig- 
nantly rebuked the desecration of its courts. He taught princi- 
ples which would abolish fasting as prescribed by the law, the 
distinction of clean and unclean, and the sanctity of places, and 
which involved a serious modification of the Sabbath idea. But 
he laid emphasis, not on these things, but on the authority of 
the Old Testament and the permanence of its ethics and religion. 
He was destined to increase and could afford to wait. He was 
a revolutionist, but not an anarchist, the boldest type of a reformer 
and the purest type of a conservative. 

5. But the most fundamental characteristic of Jesus' thinking 
remains to be stated. That which more than all else determines 
the character of his thought is the nature of the basis on which 
it rests. Its constant and final appeal is to reality. Clear in 
statement, so translucent as to seem to the not too attentive 
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reader simple, if not even superficial, totally devoid of that learned 
and labored obscurity which characterizes the utterances of so 
many men of philosophical mind, the thought of Jesus, even upon 
the simplest themes, is marked above everything else by the fact 
that it never lingers upon the surface, never deals with the exter- 
nals and accidental details, but with steadfast aim penetrates 
at once to the heart of the matter. 

This penetrative character of Jesus' thought is beautifully illus- 
trated in his interpretation of the Old Testament. Take, for 
example, his answer to the first of the three recorded wilderness 
temptations. It had been suggested to him that he should con- 
vert the stones into bread, with the insinuation that not to do it was 
to confess that he was not God's son. But Jesus answered: " It 
is written, ' Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.' " In other words, he 
denied that bread was indispensable to him or necessary as evi- 
dence of his sonship, brushed aside the temptation to doubt 
God's love or to disobey his will by the assertion of a faith which 
needed no new evidence to support it, and calmly waited God's 
time to supply his need. Now this, if not the meaning that lies 
upon the surface of the Old Testament passage ( Deut. 8 : 3 ) , is the 
true meaning and the deepest meaning of it. Moses is speaking 
to the children of Israel concerning the meaning and purpose of 
their experience in the wilderness: "And thou shalt remember 
all the way which the Lord thy God hath led thee these forty 
years in the wilderness, that he might humble thee, to prove 
thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldst 
keep his commandments or no. And he humbled thee and suf- 
fered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou 
knewest not, neither did thy fathers know, that he might make 
thee know that man doth not live by bread alone, but by every- 
thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live." The purpose of the wilderness experience, in which 
the Israelites were cut off from the ordinary sources of supply, 
is affirmed to have been to lift their thought from material 
things to God — to lead them to put their trust, not in nature, 
but in the God who, in nature, is also above nature. Superficial 
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thought might have drawn from the passage a conclusion exactly 
the opposite of that which Jesus drew. One might have said, 
When the children of Israel in the wilderness lacked ordinarv 
bread, God gave them bread miraculously. Surely, when the 
Son of God is hungry in the wilderness, beyond the reach of 
ordinary food, he may by miraculous power supply himself with 
bread. But Jesus does not so reason. Passing by any contrast 
between ordinary and extraordinary food supply, he finds in the 
passage the deeper teaching that man is always to wait on God 
and count nothing indispensable but obedient trust in him. 

Or take, again, his answer to the Sadducees concerning the 
resurrection: "But as touching the dead that they are raised, 
have ye not read in the book of Moses, in the place concerning 
the bush, how God spake unto him, saying, 'I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob' ? He is 
not the God of the dead but of the living: ye do greatly err." 
Now it must undoubtedly be recognized that the Old Testament 
passage furnishes no evidence that the words as originally uttered 
either conveyed or were intended to convey any thought con- 
cerning immortality. They are uttered to Moses — and empha- 
sized by being four times repeated — on the occasion of his 
commission by God to become the leader and deliverer of Israel. 
Their evident intent is to express two ideas : first, the fact that 
God had entered into covenant relation with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ; and, second, that he who then covenanted with the patri- 
archs was a God that changed not, but remembered and kept 
the covenant that he had made. The immediate application of 
these truths is to the effect that in the first place Moses, and 
after him the people, might trust without doubt in the God 
of their fathers. But these same ideas are capable of another 
application. In that God entered into covenant relation with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, he declared them to be the objects 
of his loving regard. In that he declared that he was a God 
that changes not, he affirmed that he could never cease to love 
those of whom he said, " I am their God." But if so, then it is 
impossible that these men should cease to be. Change in the 
form of their existence may ensue, but it can never be that the 
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personal objects of the Almighty God's unchanging love can 
pass out into non-existence. God's love is for those whom he 
loves, whom he has taken into that covenant relation with him- 
self which is expressed in the words, " I am your God," the 
guarantee of immortality — even more, of eternal life. This 
argument does not prove the essential immortality of the human 
soul as human. It does not prove a bodily resurrection. But 
it does prove — it is the most solid and substantial argument 
that can possibly be advanced for proving — the immortality of 
the righteous. And this was essentially the question then under 
dispute. The Sadducees denied the resurrection, not because 
they stumbled at the materialism involved in a bodily resurrec- 
tion, but because of the anti-materialism involved in the doctrine 
of the immortality of the righteous. Jesus answered them, not by a 
philosophical argument to prove the essential immortality of the 
human soul, but by a moral argument based on the Old Testa- 
ment conception, which he accepted, of the moral character of 
God. He found this truth expressed in a passage which, though 
it had nothing directly to say concerning immortality, really 
affirmed that truth concerning God which forms the most solid 
ground of hope for a life to come. 

But is Jesus' ultimate reason for accepting and teaching any 
doctrine the fact that it is found in the Old Testament ? And 
is his profundity of thought manifested simply in his interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament ? If it were so, then we should have 
to say, not that his ultimate appeal was to the reality of things, 
but to the authority of the Old Testament; and the question 
would still remain on what ground he rested this authority. But 
this is not the case. Jesus is indeed the very ideal of an inter- 
preter. But just because he is this, he is also critic; and because 
he is far more than either interpreter or critic in the literary 
sense, he does not stop with the Old Testament, but, alike in 
approving and amending it, he makes his ultimate appeal to the 
very nature of things — to ultimate reality. It was said above 
that he was independent even of the Old Testament. It remains 
to show that, in assuming this position of independence, his 
standard of judgment was not some other literature or philoso- 
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phy, but things as they are — the world as the revelation of 
divine thought, divine thought as directly perceived by him. 
Let his discussion of clean and unclean meats serve as an illus- 
tration. He disregarded the Pharisaic tradition and practice 
concerning the washing of hands before meals. Criticised for 
it, he did not appeal to the Old Testament for justification of his 
conduct, though this would have sustained him so far as the par- 
ticular matter in hand was concerned. He did not quote any 
other authority, nor rest it upon his own personal dictum. He 
appealed to the very nature of man and of moral action. Not the 
material, clean or unclean, which, being on a man's hands as he 
eats, enters into the stomach, can affect his moral character. The 
two are in different realms, and neither if he eat is the worse, 
nor if he eat not is he the better. Moral character is the product 
of moral action. What proceeds from a man — this alone defiles 
him. The nature of man, the nature of morality — these are 
the foundations of his argument. He who would assail it must 
do so on the basis of a truer knowledge of ultimate realities. 
No appeal to teacher or literature will suffice. Below Phar- 
iseeism, below the Old Testament ritual itself, down to the ulti- 
mate nature of things, Jesus carries his argument. It is doubtful 
whether anyone perceived how much it meant at the time, but 
by the time our gospel was written our evangelist perceived it, 
and added the words " [This he said], making all meats clean.' 

Christ's treatment of marriage, fasting, and the Sabbath 
furnishes other instructive illustrations of this characteristic of 
his teaching and thinking. But space must not be taken to set 
them forth in detail. It would be particularly instructive to 
examine his utterances concerning his Messiahship and mission. 
But this topic is too large for a paragraph ; it calls for a paper 
by itself. 

6. But now it must be asked, How did Jesus know the ulti- 
mate nature of things ? And with this question we push our 
inquiry concerning his character as a thinker to the farthest 
point that it can reach. How did he know that material things 
do not defile the soul by their touch ? How was he able to say 
that Gen. 2 : 24 rather than Deut. 24 : 1 expresses the funda- 
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mental and permanent law of marriage ? How had he learned 
that man's highest duty toward God is loving trust ? How did 
he know that God is love, and that love sums up the law for 
man ? Such knowledge he constantly claimed b)' implication 
and assertion. On what did he base that claim ? For surely 
his own testimony must furnish us our most certain, if not our 
only, answer. And this answer is clear. He bases his claim to 
knowledge on his relation to God. "He that sent me is true; 
and the things which I heard from him, these speak I unto the 

world I do nothing of myself, but as the Father sent me 

I speak these things, and he that sent me is with me ; he hath 
not left me alone ; for I do always the things that are pleasing to 
him" (John 8:26—30). "The words that I say unto you I 
speak not from myself: but the Father abiding in me doeth his 
works" (John 14:10). Perfect harmony with God, perfect 
union with God, this, he claimed, gave to him knowledge alike 
of God and of man. And the)- who beheld his glory were 
persuaded, both that he truly declared God unto them, and that 
he knew perfectly what was in man. And if it be given to men 
whose sight, though clouded by sin, is yet not utterly destroyed, 
to try by their imperfect vision the utterances of one who 
claims to speak as Jesus claimed that he spoke — then the clear- 
est moral vision of nineteen centuries may be appealed to sub- 
stantiate the claim of Jesus to know in the realm of morals and 
religion the ultimate reality of all things that are. And if the 
world's experience is valid testimony to the nature of God and 
man, then God himself has been through centuries of history 
attesting the truth of Christ's thoughts and of his claim to know 
things as they are. 

It is this characteristic of Jesus, his direct perception of truth 
by perfect insight, that takes away from his discourse everything 
that appears like inductive reasoning. For the most part he 
does not argue, he simply declares. And when he argues, as, 
for example, in reference to the resurrection and the casting out 
of demons, his reasoning is wholly deductive. In this latter day 
we exalt the value of inductive reasoning ; and, doubtless, for 
most men and in most realms of study it is the safest method of 
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reasoning. But it ought not to be forgotten that in the realm 
of morals and religion there is for him who possesses the power 
a more direct and a more sure method of reaching the truth. 
Even for his disciples Jesus taught that a right state of heart, 
and a right moral attitude toward himself and toward truth, 
would give insight into truth (Matt. 11 : 2 5 ff . ; John 7 : 16 f., 
8 : 3 1 f ., 47). But he himself must forever remain the clear and 
shining example of possession of truth by insight. 

If indeed the term thinker be taken in the narrower sense of 
reasoner — one who reaches conclusions by an articulated course 
of thought involving temporary uncertainty and conflict pro- 
longed and sometimes painful, then it must be said that only 
to a limited degree does the term thinker apply to Jesus at all. 
The gospels seem to show that he was not altogether lifted 
above even such exigencies of human nature (John 12: 27L; 
Matt. 26 : 39, 42 ). Yet this is not the marked characteristic of 
Tesus' thinking. And the title of thinker must be applied to 
him in the broad and true sense of the word — a man of thought, 
of perception, of insight. Because he is such ; because insight, 
when it is true, is the highest form of thought ; because the world 
and the church in the exercise of their lesser power of insight, 
following him afar off, penetrating with slow and halting step 
into the depths of his thought and into the meaning of the world, 
entering after him into fellowship with God, and testing his 
categorical assertions by centuries of experience, find his thought 
ever more clearly verifying itself as true, we accept him today, 
not only as Lord and Christ, to whom we owe the allegiance of 
our wills, but as first among the thinkers of the world, teacher 
of all teachers, leader of the world's best thought. 



